DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 1951 


Unirep STares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 
Present : Senators O’Mahoney, Ferguson, and Knowland. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
BuREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; CAPT. JOSEPH E. DODSON, USN, FISCAL 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; REAR ADM. HERBERT S. 
DUCKWORTH, USN, DIRECTOR, AVIATION PLANS; REAR ADM. 
EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. ROBERT M. REYNOLDS, USN, DI- 
RECTOR, INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DIVISION, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS; EDWIN J. LEWIS DEPUTY FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF AERONAUTICS; CAPT. BENJAMIN E. MOORE, USN, ACNO (AVIA- 
TION PLANS); CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, USN, CHIEF STAFF 
OFFICER OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. CHARLES L. 
WERTS, USN, STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; 
AND CAPT. ALLEN M. SHINN, USN, ASSISTANT PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DCNO (AIR) 


CONSTRUCTION OF ATRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, AIRCRAFT AND 
FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We have Naval aviation this morning. 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. We have Rear Admiral Duckworth, a 
representative of the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air, and 
also Admiral Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, to cover the 
two appropriations—Construction of Aircraft and Related Procure- 
ment, Navy, and Aircraft and Facilities, Navy. 


DIFFICULTY OF MAINTAINING PAY-AS-YOU-GO SYSTEM 
Senator O’Manonry. You may have observed, Admiral, that the 
Ways and Means Commitee of the House, and the Finance Committee 
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of the Senate are both having considerable difficulty in devising a tax 
bill that will raise enough money which, with the outgo planned 
the budget, would maintain a pay-as-you-go system. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS ON DEFENSE ITEMS 


The bill which came over from the House raises about $7,500,000,000) 
according to the estimates of the committee. That is considerably le- 
than was requested by the Treasury Department. The public works 
hill which has come up from the Defense Department for authoriz: 
tion, which is now pending before the Armed Services Committee i: 
both Houses, calls for an expenditure of about $6,500,000,000. So it js 
very difficult for me to conceive how it is going to be possible for 
to maintain a pay-as-you-go system. 

The fiscal year ended with a surplus because military expenditures 
had not yet begun to take hold. Obligations have been incurred and. 
during the last 3 months, expenditures were beginning to multiply. | 
think there was a deficit in the last 3 months of about $1 billion’ and 
a half, but nevertheless, the fiscal year as a whole ended with a surplus. 
The appropriations for the civilian branch of the Government are 
scarcely more than $114 billion. Although there have been substan 
tial cuts in the House and also in the Senate, it is still going to be 
impossible to cut enough from the civilian arm of the Government 
without injuring production, and balance the budget. 

30, maybe the only place we can turn to is the Defense Establish, 
ment. I do not know whether this committee is going to be able to 
eut $2.000,000,000 or $3.000,000,000 from the $60.615.000.000 estimate 
which is here, but I would appreciate it if you centlemen would have 
that in your minds as you discuss the problem. I say that because. 
to me, it is perfectly clear that we are engaged in a cold war and not 
a hot war. A cold war is raging around the Communist conception 
that the capitalistic system is outmoded and cannot prevent an eco 
nomic collapse. That is what they are looking for. 

I think everything that is transpiring on the world scene indicates 
that. They start something here and back away from it: then the, 
start something over there and back away from it, only to start some 
thing new again. Everything is designed to promote confusio 
among our people and to create economic confusion, if that can be 
done. The best answer to that, I think, is to maintain a balanced 
budget and to make the closest estimates we possibly can, 

So much for that little speech. 

Admiral Clexton. 


EFFECT OF INERTIA IN PROGRAM 


Admiral CLexron. May I make an observation? The inertia of 
unpreparedness is very great. You may have to grant in obligating 
authority a sum such as $60,000,000,000 to overcome that inertia and 
get the Nation on a preparedness upward swing. However, you ca! 
take a look later, as suggested by Secretary Lovett, and you may find 
that the productive capacity used for weapons is actually unable to 
meet the goal and the 1953 budget may reflect the slippage. There 
may be programs aan you will do better than you planned, and 
there you will need more money. My own personal estimate is that 
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there will be more of the type where the goals are not met, and, there- 
fore, will become part of the 1953 budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that good or bad? 

Admiral CLexton. It is in the way of paying as you go, because 
actually you do not need as much cash money in 1952 as is now being 
inticipated. It will not get the weapons as planned where slippage 
occurs. 

Senator O'Manoney. The expenditures that we are making now 
are war-connected for more than 80 percent of the total. We are 
just increasing that every day by military preparedness. Of course, 
we have got to have it, but it seems to me everybody has got to bear 
» mind the economic base of total war. That is where the whole 
thing rests, in my judgment. Aviation is one of the most important 
wei apons of freedom if you want to put it that way. 

So, Admiral Duckworth, we are ready to hear from you. 

Admiral Duckworru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Vice Ad- 
miral Cassady regrets very much he is unable to make this presenta- 
tion to you this morning because he is on a Selection Board, and 
has asked me to present his statement in connection with the 1952 
appropriations and to review with you the previous remarks he has 
made to you in connection with the 1951 appropriation. 


KOREAN WAR TEST OF BASIC TRAINING TACTICS 


The Korean War has presented an opportunity to determine whether 
or not our basic concept of the employment of naval aviation units, 
our basic tactics and our aviation-training programs have been sound. 
In the land fighting our forces have had rapid retreats, rapid advances, 
and for short periods, stabilized battle fronts. We have had amphib- 
ious landings and amphibious withdrawal. 

Our carrier squadrons have rendered invaluable service in each 
and every phase of the land and amphibious fighting. Our patrol 
sjuadrons have maintained a constant and effective air blockade of 
the Korean coasts and aerial reconnaissance of the Straits of For- 
mosa. Marine Corps squadrons, operating from our carriers and also 
from bases ashore. have been in the midst of the fighting since shortly 
after June 25 of last year. 

In the air-to-air fighting, we are satisfied that our tactics and our 
training are better than the enemy has shown to date, 


SUCCESS DUE TO SUPERIOR PILOTS 


We are not satisfied to rest on our oars in the field of technical 
development. Our air-to-air fighting success has been due to the 
fact that our pilots—their training and their tactics—are better than 
the enemies; our success has not been due to performance advantage 
mn our aireraft. The Russian MIG-15 has better performance in 
some respects than do the best fighters we now have in service. We 
must push our research and development to get fighters that will 
better Russia’s best aircraft. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is a very significant statement, that the 

superiority of our Air Force is due to the superior capacity of the 
pilots rather than to the equipment. To what extent is that true? 
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Admiral Duckworrn. Mr. Chairman, we have brought with us 
this morning a couple of charts to show what our intelligence infor- 
mation shows us about the MIG-15’s performance, as opposed to o 
own aircraft. 

(Charts presented by Captain Moore. ) 


ATIR-TO-GROU ND OPERATIONS 


Air-to-ground operations have been the major air effort in tly 
Korean War. Air-to-ground work is of two different kinds: 

First: Close support of our troops. By this I mean air attack wit! 
machine guns, rockets, and bombs against enemy gun emplacements 
and enemy soldiers that are in position to shoot at our own men. Real! 
close support, sometimes within a matter of 100 yards from our own 
ground troops. 

Second : “Interdiction” or “armed reconnaissance.” By this I mea 
air attacks against road and rail lines, communications, troop and 
supply concentrations, 

We have used both propeller and jet aircraft in our air-to-ground 
operations. The speed and performance of jet aircraft give it ce 
tain advantages over propeller craft, and under some conditions mak 
it superior for “inderdictory” operations. Under other conditions 
the propeller-driven plane, with better load-carrying ability and 
longer endurance, is of greater value than the jet. Enemy air oppo 
sition and concentration of ground antiaircraft are determining 
factors. 


AIR DEFENSE 


To date the enemy has made no air attacks against our naval task 
forces. As I stated a moment ago, we do not hold an edge in fighter 
plane performance with the aircraft now in Korea. But we do bx 
lieve that our better training and our tactical doctrines will defeat 
enemy attack on our carriers if it should develop. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In another defensive phase—antisubmarine operations—we aga 
have had no enemy action. However, we have been pushing our ant 
submarine-warfare program vigorously, both by modification of exist 
ing aircraft models, and by design of new ones. We have done this 
not only in carrier-based planes, but also in our long-range patro 
aircraft. 

We believe that by combined operations of land—lane and seaplai 
patrol squadrons, together with carrier-based hunter-killer air groups. 
we can control the submarine menace. 


HELICOPTERS 


During Admiral Cassady’s appearance before you in connectio: 
with the fiscal year 1951 supplemental bills, he emphasized the use 
of helicopters. All that he said earlier could be repeated again ai 
underlined. Rotary-wing aircraft have proven their worth in ai 
amazingly varied range of operations. They are not only augment 
ing but are also replacing in some areas support operations both o1 
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is ; land and on the water. In addition, they are providing aerial serv- 
- ices that were never be fore possible, such as rescue from behind enemy 
lines. 


Senator Knowtanp. Most of the Korean War has shown that the 
enemy did not appear in force in the air, and even these MIG’s that 
have been coming down, you have testified they have stayed up over 
their own territory. But, assume that you had a first-class power in 
the air against you that was using their aircraft in the way that it 
would probably be used in all-out war. In your judgment, would 
helicopters be able to be used in the way that this peculiar operation 

| has permitted them to be used, or would they not be sitting ducks 
is - toa large extent ? 
ul Admiral Duckwortu. You have hit on one of my pet subjects. The 
dumbfounding thing to me, if I may take a minute to answer your 
question, is that the Germans who were the leaders in light plane 
operations prior to World War IT, allowed infantry to use our light 
planes, the L-15’s for artillery observation, and get away with it. 
They made no effort to go down and get them. 
Senator Frerevson. What about antiaircraft guns? 
| ; Admiral Duckworrn. They were shooting at them with guns, but 
our artillery observation planes for the Army stayed over our lines 
Is | and did their job and thereby enhanced the value of the ground artil- 
d | lery at least 50 percent. 
The Germans, with their intelligence, must have known we were 
y oming over with those planes, and yet they made no effort to build 
an airplane that would go down and get them. You try to take a 
MIG-15 and go down and get a helicopter—it is just too fast for that 
job. 

Senator FERGuson. How fast is a helicopter? What speeds are you 
able to get now ? 

Admiral DuckwortH. One hundred and ten knots. 

Senator Fercuson. With what carrying capacity / 

Admiral Duckwortu. We have ones that carry 12 to 20 passengers. 

Admiral Comns. Those are the large ones, sir. We have even larger 
ones under development at the present time but I am speaking of those 

ow 1n operation. 

Admiral Duckworrn. You have to realize this: The helicopter is 
back in the bamboo development stage, the same that all aviation went 
through. 


METHLOD OF UTILIZING HELICOPTERS 


Senator Frrevson. If they want to take you out of the air with 
ese helicopters, they can take vou out: can they not? Tf they cannot 
it these with antiaircraft fire, what can they hit? What good are 
they if they cannot hit these at 110 miles an hour? 
\dmiral Duckwortn. If your observation plane goes over a front 
here, and receives antiaircraft fire, he ‘will turn around and 
ome back. He will go a little higher behind the lines and make his 
bservation out of the range of the antiaircraft fire. 
Senator Frrcuson. How high does he have to go to get out of range ? 
Admiral Duckworru. He gets out of it by retiring back behind his 
wn lines and observing from his own lines on an oblique angle, rather 
han a vertical angle. 
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Senator KNownanp. Like the Civil War balloon observation ? 
Admiral Duckworrn. Yes. 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 


Senator Fereuson. I heard a transcribed program of the Quiz Kid 
I listened to it on the grounds of lighter-than-air craft. The Nay 
was telling how much experimenting was done and what they we: 
doing in lighter -than-air craft, the old dirigible. Is that. true? Are 
you doing a lot of work in dirigibles, and if so, why ¢ 

Admiral Duckworru. We are not building any dirigibles. 

Senator Frreuson. This program indicated you were. 

Admiral Duckworrn. The Bureau of Aeronautics is investigatiny 
whether or not any engineering and scientific advances have be: 
made within the last 10 or 15 years, which warrant us going ba 
into the dirigibles. We still have the blimp. 

Admiral Comns. We have in this budget a request for eight of thes: 
good-sized nonrigids, but we are not getting any dirigibles, as suc| 
A dirigible is the one that has the large framework. 

Senator Know.anp. Like the Akron and the Macon? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. These blimps are proving very valuab): 
in our antisubmarine warfare. 

Senator KNow.anp. Primarily coastal work, I assume. 

Admiral Comns. Yes, sir; and we have found we can send them out 
with our small carriers. They have operated up to 90 and 100 hours, 
just coming down and touching the deck long enough to get added 
fuel, possibly to change a crew, and then go out and keep steaming 
around the convoy in the formation. 


BLIMPS 


Admiral Duckworrn. We can take a convoy across the Atlant 
Ocean with a blimp operating from a small carrier. 

Senator Fercuson. What about them being vulnerable? They ar 
vulnerable, are they not ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. We must also, when we get within rang: 
of attack, keep air cover over these units engaged in antisubmarin 
work; a protective cover of fighters or intercepters as required. 

Admiral Duckwortn. It is the same thing you have in any kind 
of transport business. You have to subject. your slower models of 
ships and planes to some front line exposure, but you do not do 1 
willingly, and you only do it when you have to, and then you put 
as much air protection as you can. 

Senator O’Manonery. Your explanation was that the helicopte: 
escapes anti-aircraft fire by retiring beyond the range of the anti 
aircraft guns. You gave the ce onclusion that even at that retired posi 
tion the helicopter can make observations that are valuable; is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Duckworrn. That is correct; s 

Senator O’Manonry. So that was the condition that existed i) 
ground warfare. How about Naval operations / 


UNIT COST OF HELICOPTERS 


Admiral Duckworrn. So far we have used the helicopter primari|) 
for rescue work, for the delivery of messages and supplies of critica 
material back and forth between ship and shore. 
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Senator O’Manonry. That is not combat / 

\dmiral Duckworru. We do not employ them in combat. We do 
use them in search for mine fields and they have been invaluable up 
and around Wonsan and some of those places in aiding the surface 
ships in their search for mine fields. We also employ them to spot 
ships gunfire against shore installations. 

Senator O’Manoney. They do not ordinarily run into anti-aircraft 
fire ¢ 

Admiral Duckworru. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that is why you find them so effective in 
naval operations ¢ 

Admiral Duckwortu. Yes,sir. The Marines have quite a different 
job, in that they have a combat assault problem, wherein they propose 
to take their larger helicopters with troops in them and land them 
just behind the lines. 
~ Senator O’Manoney. Are you asking for helicopters in this budget ¢ 

Admiral Duckworru. Yes, sir; I think it totals about 500. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the unit cost / 

Admiral Comps. It varies quite a bit, sir. We have a helicopter 
trainer, Which is the Hiller. We are asking for a number of those 
at a unit cost of $57,420. 

Then we have an observation helicopter, the Kaman, at $453,000, 
and an antisubmarine helicopter, the Bell, at $486,650 apiece. 

We also are asking for a Bell trainer, at a unit cost of $50,750, a 
utility helicopter, the Piasecki, at $342,000. 

Senator O’Manonery. What page is that ? 

Admiral Comes. That is on page 3-73, sir. 

Senator Prrauson. How many of these have you in the Korean 
War? 

Admiral Duckworrn. I do not know the exact figure. At least 30. 


TOTAL COST OF HELICOPTERS 


Senator O’Manonry. This is the total cost of $157,533,065. What 
about the construction of the planes? You are asking some money 
for plants, are you not ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is in our facilities estimate. When 
| come to my statement, I will have a presentation on that situation. 


NEED FOR NUMBER REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manoney. The reason I am asking that at this point 
is that this is a possible illustration of where an economy could be 
effected, 

Is the helicopter as descriped here of such great need that we 
ought to have all of these? You have a given number of assault 
transports, utility, and antisubmarine helicopters. I can understand 
that, but I would have imagined you might have more antisubmarine. 
lam asking out of a complete lack of knowledge with respect to the 
efliciency of these. 

Senator Frrcuson. You are still in the experimental stage in these 
helicopters, as you say, in regard to both their speed and lifting 
capacity, which is very limited; is that right ? 
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Admiral Comrns. We are in the development stage, sir, but I woul 
not say we are in the experimental stage. We have actually got the 
helicopters in the air and they are flying and they are all doing a 
good job. 

As we learn more, we will develop better helicopters. They wi 
possess more speed as we continue to develop them. 

Senator O’Manonry. What does the utility helicopter do? 

Admiral Comps. It is the one that the Navy will fly off the deck of 
the carriers to do rescue work, and the intertask force communication, 


USE OF TRAINER HELICOPTERS 


Senator Frercuson. Why, as the chairman suggested, could you not 
use the trainers and those for antisubmarine work for other purposes { 

Admiral Comes. There are different types, sir. We have gone into 
that very carefully. For the tasks assigned to the Navy by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, our planners have 
determined the types necessary and have cut requirements to the 
bone. We think this is about the least we can get along with, in re- 
gard to these different types. They have different tasks to perform. 

Senator Ferguson. How many vessels or squadrons would 500, out- 
side of your trainers, be used for ? 

Admiral DuckworrH. Quite a number of these are for the Marines. 
sir. 


ANTISUBMARINE HELICOPTERS 


Captain Suinn. On our operating organization of the helicopters, 
that procurement will be adequate to take care of two helicopter anti- 
submarine squadrons, one in each fleet, for helicopters operating off 


cruisers and battleships. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the 99. 

Captain Surnn. The procurement we are asking. 

Senator Frreuson. I think the chairman read “99.” 

Captain Sunn. There will be four Marine Transport helicopter 
squadrons for the assault transports. There will be two helicopter 
utility squadrons, one in each fleet. Those are the planes that will 
operate off carriers for utility and rescue purposes and will provide 
trainers for the helicopter-training program in the training command. 

Senator KNowLanp. On these antisubmarine helicopters, do they 
themselves carry antisubmarine weapons, depth charges, et cetera, 01 
do they merely locate the submarine and more or less hover over it and 
keep it within range and the radar while some other planes or instru 
“ nt is being sent for to come and destroy it ? 

Captain Sunn. As yet, the helicopter is used for locating, detect 
ing, and holding the contact. With higher performance of the hell- 
copters, we are looking forward in the future to not only locate and 
hold the contact but attack from the helicopter also. The ability of 
both the helicopter and the lighter-than-air to remain substantially 
stationary is what gives them their great value in antisubmarine wal! 
fare. 

Admiral Duckworru. A little more performance and we will carry 
the weapon right with the search article itself. Once you have done 
that, your probability of kills will go up tremendously. 

Senator O’Manonry. You may proceed, Admiral. 
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AVIATION PROGRAM 


Admiral Duckworrn. Our Naval Aviation program for fiscal year 
1952 has been determined not by Korean events alone but by general 
eee ition of international affairs and North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
canization responsibilities and in the light of the national emergency 
proclaimed by our Government. 
Appendix A contains a breakdown of the planned 1952 naval 
aviation forces. You will note the increase in aircraft over those 
appropriated for in fiscal year 1951. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Our last request for funds for a specific aircraft-procurement pro- 
gram was ree to vou in the first fiscal year 1951 supplemental. 
It was approved In August 1950, 

In other fiscal year 1951 supplemental requests, funds for aircraft 
procurement were devoted entirely to industrial measures such as 
plant expansion and toolings, reserves of mobilization tools, and mini- 
mum funds to assure continuity of production and the maintenance 
of an efficient industrial position with relation to aircraft-manufactur- 
ing capabilities of Navy plants. 

We are now requesting a specific aircraft-procurement program for 
fiscal 1952. 

The need for the requested procurement stems from the same factors 
presented to you last July. The importance of these factors to our 
national security has been greatly increased by the events of the past 
year, but their character re ‘mains about the same: 

First, the increased possibility of a general war has been recognized 
by our Government’s proclamation of a national emergency. The 
need for thorough modernization of all combat forces “has become 
urgent, 

Second, reevaluation of the entire military balance has led to ad- 
vancement of our target date for meeting long-range National Secu- 
rity Council objectives and North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
responsibilities. 

Third, the actual commitment of Naval Air Reserve squadrons 
during the past year, together with the accelerated tempo of general 
mobilization measures, have shown the vital necessity of modernizing 
those units of the Naval Air Reserve which would be called to active 
service immediately on general mobilization and committee to combat 
shortly after recall, 

Fourth, the national emergenc y and the possibility of general war 
made it absolutely essential that we build a sound mobilization base in 
our national aireraft industry consistent with governmental decisions 
affecting the balance of our country’s economy. 


SUMMARY OF AIMS OF PROGRAM 


Asa result of the above considerations, we propose a naval aircraft- 
procurement program which has, in summary, these two main 
alms-———— 

Senator O’Manoney. This program has been submitted to the Na- 
tional Security Council, I suppose, and approved by it ? 
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Admiral Duckworrn. I am not positive whether the National > 
curity Council has viewed the program as an organization, but I am 
sure, by its being processed through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, as well as the 
President, that the members of the National Security Council as 
individuals have seen it. 

Senator O’Manoney. It represents the mature judgment of 
entire Defense Establishment that this assignment should be earric«| 
out by the Navy? 

Admiral Duckworrn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Frankly, sir, when you say that we have got 
to buil 1a sound mobilization base, and then we look at the unit costs 
of the various items you have here—$4828,850 for the four-engine 
land special search PO-2—-W—that is an awful lot of money. The 
B-17 which did the work in World War II cost about $420,000. This 
is a plane that costs 10 times as much as that. 

Admiral Comps. This plane, sir, has considerable equipment in it 


that we never had in World War II. 


TOTALITARIAN METHODS DISADVANTAGEOUS TO DEMOCRACIES 


Senator O’Manonry. I understand that. I am not criticizing the 
presentation at all. I am merely pointing out that what these figure: 
do to me is to illustrate the advantage that a totalitarian government 
has in a totalitarian war. We are in a totalitarian war, but we try 
to fight it with the methods of a democratic regime in which the people 
are the source of authority. 

It is certainly clear that there comes a time when, in the creation of 


instruments of this kind, it would be impossible to maintain thie 
sound economic-mobilization base of which you talk. 

Senator Ferevson. I join the chairman. I would like to say a word 
on that: 

I think the job of you gentlemen from the service is to do this job 
within this Republic and not take us to the totalitarian stage from 
which we may never return. In other words, preparing to fight some 
thing we may lose the very thing that we are preparing to defend. 

I think nothing is demonstrated more than today like this budget. 
and all that we see in this great budget. Can we preserve what we 
have and still be well prepared to fight the totalitarian enemy? 1, fo 
one, am not going to go over to the totalitarian system to try to defend 
what we have here. I am afraid we will never get it back. I think 
we need a Jot of help from the services. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator, we had better lose it trying to defend 
it than lose it by not defending it. 

Senator Frerevuson. 1 do not know that is true, Mr. Chairman. | 
think that we can defend it and still keep the principles. I think we 
can cut certain places and still do the job. 


CUTS IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator O’Mauoney. Before you came in this morning, Senator 
Ferguson, I started this hearing off with a statement in which I re 
quested these gentlemen to help us to point out places where we may be 
able to cut $2.000,000.000 or $3.000.000,000 from the entire budget. 
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The question was brought up, as far as the Navy is concerned, whether 

: is absolutely necessary to have a $15-billion-plus appropriation bill 
for the Navy itself. You have already pared a very substantial 
amount from the original request. That was done for the whole 
Department of Defense. It started out that Secretary Lovett told us 
there were requests from the three services for $104,000,000,000. It 
comes to us finally cut down to $60,650,000,000, paying no attention 
‘to the public-works requests now made. 

Let us proceed with the presentation. 

Senator Frreuson. It is a grave problem we are all facing. After 
all, we, in effect, are the trustees of the American people. You are the 
services. My difficulty is that I find it is claimed that each item is 
essential and absolutely essential, and of equal importance to the other 
tems; so, there appears to be no place that we can cut. Yet, Senator 
George yesterday warned that we have to take $6,000,000,000 off if 
we are going to do this job as he sees it as head of the tax-raising com- 
mittee. So, how are we going to get any off of here if every item is 
absolutely essential to the defense of America? I assume, when you 
went to the Budget Director with the total items that made $104,000,- 
000,000 or $105,000,000,000, that every item looked essential to the 
defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. This gives you your chance to consider what 

ias been said to you as you present the procurement program which 
vou are undertaking to present. 


MODERNIZATION OF PROGRAM 


Admiral DucKworrn (continuing). Full modernization, at the 
earliest practical date, of all Regular operating forces plus those 
Reserve forces scheduled for arly deployment upon mobilization. 
By “modernization” we mean equipping these forces with the best 
planes American factories can build, and keeping them so equipped. 
Sound expansion of actual aircraft production at maximum feasible 
rates, together with expansion of the industrial base and development 
of “shadow” manufacturing potential. 

Senator O’Manonery. What does that mean, “shadow manufactur- 
ng potential”? 

Amdiral Duckworru. Your small plants, your subcontractors. 
They have to be located, converted, and they become an organization 
within themselves almost, through which the large manufacturers 
farm out certain parts of their airplane parts to be manufactured. 
\lso are included your stand-by plants. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM TO INDUSTRY 


Senator Frerauson. That brings us to the point you are going to 
ave the basic manufacturers, and then you are going to have ‘the sub 
0 ntre wtors. You are going to expand that industrial base of these 
sul Decree ares Does that mean that they will always be partially in 
r production, or are you going to build an expansion capable of 
rode for this aviation industry, and ns after you get this 
inodernization that you mention in item No. 1, that you are going to 


hold that space, with machinery and ee tooled up but not in 
ise ? 
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Admiral Comms. That is correct, sir; I have a presentation on thi 
phase of our program which I would like to present now if it is agree 
able with the committee. I think this presentation will clear wy 
many of the questions which you have, Senator. 

Senator O’Mauonry. That will be all right. Secretary Lovett. 
starting off these hearings, indicated to us that the over-all plan was 
to build up the industrial potential which would be capable of papaing 
out the machines of war at a rapid rate when and if needed, so that ¢ 
first step is to create the production lines, rather than the equipme: nt 
But here you are asking for equipment as well as production line 
because you are faced with the problem of modernizing this equipment 
because of the developments which have already t: aken place. 

Admiral Duckworrn. By so doing we assure a more rapid increas: 
to full mobilization production schedules if general war should come. 

On pages 3-72 and 3-73 of the budget estimates are listed the nun 
bers and makes of the new aircraft for which we are requesting funds, 
Appendix B is a breakdown showing how new aircraft requirements 
are determined. There is also appended a a chart which graphically 
describes the degree of modernization of our combat forces, as they 
are today, and as we plan them to be at the end of fiscal years 1952, 
1953, and as of December 31,1953. This illustrates the long lead tiny 
required in the procurement of new aircraft. 


AVIATION BASES 


In order to keep pace with the increased performance of mode: 
aircraft, and to keep abreast of aeronautical science, considerabl 
improvement in our operating facilities is required. This is tru 
not only of our carrier flight decks, but also of our naval air stations. 
where we do our shore-based training. 

We are continuing the modernization program of our World War I] 
aircraft carriers. In addition, plans are underway for the new ait 
craft carrier recently authorized by the Congress. 

At our shore stations, just as aboard ship, we must keep pace wit! 
faster and heavier modern aircraft. Early air-field modernization 

(a) vital to the combat readiness of our fighting forces and (6) esse: 
tial in the interest of flight safety. In our public-wor ks bill we ar 
requesting funds to continue our long-range program for lengthening 
and strengthening runways. Our long-range aim is to enable ou 
stations to accommodate new jet aircraft, to improve communicatior 
and electronic facilities to enhance all-weather flying capabilities. 
und to provide maintenance equipment for new aircraft models. 

Numerically, we have held our aviation bases to the minimum needed 
to support the total authorized operating program. We are keeping 
active only those bases needed to support fiscal year 1952 forces. 


NAVAL AIR RESERVES 


Our plans for active service of Naval Air Reserve units have gon 
forward steadily, and are substantially completed for the current 
build-up to authorized force strength. 

Our Reserve personnel program has proven its soundness in thi 
Korean emergency. We are now developing plans for exploiting 
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the potential we have in our Volunteer Reserves, as a necessary back- 
oy to the recall of Organized Reserve units into active service. 


AIRCRAFT RESERVES 


To rapidly increase the size of our operating forces, we drew on 
our Reserve personnel potential during the past year. 

We have followed substantially the same procedure in regard to 
aircraft. We were fortunate in having on hand a reserve stock of 
isable aircraft. 

It would never be possible to expand aviation forces rapidly if we 
had on hand only the number of planes needed for a current operating 
program. Under such conditions, expansion of forces would have to 
wait Increase in production rate of new aircraft—a matter of almost 
2 years. Although we do not propose procurement of new aircraft for 
reserve stock we do propose to have on hand a reserve potential of 
older planes. 

Some of these aircraft will be in a ready-for-issue status: these we 
may liken to our Organized Air Reserve personnel. These aircraft 
will be ready to go, with a minimum of polishing up: they will be 
similar to the planes we have used to equip our expanding forces this 
past year. 
~ Others of our reserve stock of planes will be merely kept—stored 
on vacant fields—not ready for issue. In a sense these may be likened 
to our Volunteer Reserve personnel. They are available, but they 
need more time in order to be fully ready for use. 

Although the aircraft in our reserve stock do have performance 
handicaps for combat, they have fully demonstrated their value. 


These aircraft are indispensable for rapid expansion and to meet 
wartime attrition during the early months of emergency war plan 
operations. 

Appendix C lists the number and models of those aircraft which we 
plan to maintain in a ready-for-issue status. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Guided missiles have not vet reached combat, but they are gaining 
steadily in importance. They are moving from the research and 
development stage into the initial stages of test and evaluation. 

In addition to the research and development funds needed to further 
vuided-missile development, we are asking funds for limited produe- 
tion of the most promising models. We plan to use these in fleet 
evaluation and training. Moreover, active production of some mis- 
siles will test and ready our guided-missile production lines and ad- 
vance the date when we could expect to produce effective service mis 
siles in quantity. It will establish a mobilization production potential 
i this important and growing field of military effort. 

On page 3-78 of the budget estimates are listed the number and 
types of missiles which we are procuring with fiscal vear 1951 funds 
ind those for which we are requesting funds in 1952. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development is of the utmost Importance to our 
ieronautical capability; I can hardly overemphasize the importance 
of this program. 
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As I pointed out earlier, we can’t rest on our oars. We are 
ahead of the enemy in all phases of technical aviation developm: 
We can’t afford to stay behind him in any phase. Soundly suppo: 
and vigorously prosecuted research and development is our only 
surance of technical superiority, and funds in this area are among 
most serious needs, 

PILOT TRAINING 


We have increased our pilot-training program slightly, 200 ni 
new pilots per year, to meet the needs of the forces now authorized 
We shall not feel the results of this increase until about the end oj 
fiscal year 1952, since a shift in size of the pilot-training progria: 
requires about 18 months lead time. 

Gentlemen, I have covered the highlights of our naval aviati 
plans for fiseal 1952, and summarized the fiscal year 1951 backgrow 
upon which they rest. 

Rear Admiral Combs and his staff will take over at this point, M: 
Chairman. 

Senator O°’Manoney. I am afraid at this point we will have t 
recess until 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m.. Monday, July 9, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 o’cloc k on Wednesday, July 11,1951.) 





